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and tradition. Such a course appeared, especially to the Domini-
cans, as an absolute necessity if Christian civilisation was to be
preserved. Though this was not always explicitly recognised, in
particular amongst the Franciscans, the decision ultimately taken
was fraught with results of the utmost importance. We have only
to call to mind that it was two Dominicans, Albert and Aquinas,
who secured for Aristotle a permanent place in the curriculum of
the universities. The coming of the mendicants to the universities
was destined to provoke some serious disturbances.
At Pans, the Dominicans were the first to appear, and from the
start they received a somewhat uncertain welcome The univer-
sities owed their foundation to the seculars, who, with the regular
monastic orders, viewed the newcomers with suspicion which
deepened later to actual hostility. The Dominicans came to Paris
in 1217 and were followed a few years later by the Franciscans.
A tavern riot, in which the civic authorities rather unwisely inter-
vened, caused the Great Dispersion of 1229. The secular masters
refused to teach and many of them retired to the smaller cathedral
schools at Angers, Toulouse, and Rheirns. Henry III of England
invited to this country those who wished to emigrate and his offer
was accepted by a considerable number of foreign scholars who
settled at Oxford and Cambridge. As the professors had departed
from Paris, the Dominicans were able to obtain two Chairs in
theology in 1229 and 1231 respectively. The Franciscans also
obtained two Chairs in the university.
When the seculars returned, their opposition to the mendicants
grew intense and was still active even at the close of the century.
The mendicants, however, had come to stay, since their cause was
supported by the Papacy and their struggle directed by two such
able leaders as St. Bonaventure and St Thomas Aquinas. It was
the opposition to the mendicants which was largely responsible for
the development of the secular colleges of the University of Paris.
The Dominicans appeared at Oxford in 1220 and the Francis-
cans five years later. At first they received a kindly welcome and
for a time lived harmoniously with the seculars. Eventually, the
aggressive policy of the Dominicans brought about a quarrel with
the secular members of the university. The root cause of the dispute
was the policy of the Dominicans of extending their influence in the
university without submitting to its regulations. For example, the
friars claimed a dispensation from the obligation of graduating in
arts before proceeding to the master's degree in theology. Events